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Predating all theoretical and technical formulations on either painting 
or dance is the overpowering evidence of the early man’s preoccupation with 
the human body in beautiful moments of rhythmic movement. Dance has 
been recognised at once as the most primitive and the most sophisticated 
of the arts by both arts historians and anthropologists. Evidence relating 
to early man’s involvement with movement and dance is not exclusive to 
India or Asia. It is universal. Indeed the earliest records of this awareness 
can be found in the cave paintings of the prehistoric period in different parts 
of the world, particularly in Europe and Africa. 


The discovery of the sketches in the caves of La Mouthe, Altamira 
and Lascaux reveals not only the early man’s preoccupation with hunt and 
fertility magic, but also the movements of dance, specially his awareness of 
space. Although the evidence is meagre and we cannot interpret all hunt 
scenes as war dances, or all drawings of groups as fertility cult dances, 
Wwe are convinced that all these drawings reflect his awareness of movement 
and his capacity to arrest and record it in lines. The human figures in many 
of these cave paintings (except perhaps some static figures in Cogul) are 
nearly all in movement. Alan Houghton Broderick describes the Levantine 
art of Spain in vivid terms: “Men are shown jumping, leaping like ballet 
dancers, running, dancing. As you look at them, you feel that you are 
Witnessing actors in a shadow-show, actors, whose bodies are greatly elon- 
gated by the play of light. In some of the figures although there is always 
distortion, the general proportions of the human body are portrayed. In 
Other figures everything is sacrificed to action, action conveyed with a 
Startling and subjective cunning.”* 


These observations of art historians and prehistorians become 
meaningful when counter-poised against our experience of the living conti- 
Nuities in many parts of the world. While in Europe these layers of human 
life have been obliterated, and sunk deep, in other parts of the world, they 
Survive vibrantly in the life-style of groups of people who are sometimes 
dismissed as ‘primitives’ or ‘tribals’. The paintings of Cogul in the province 
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of Lerida in eastern Spain incorporate a motif which recurs in different parts 
of the world ranging from the dances of some tribes (Bushmen) of South 
Africa to the Negritos of the Philippine Islands. This motif of a man 
encircled by women is common to the paintings of Cogul and those of the 
above groups and we are not unfamiliar with it in several tribal and folk 
dances of India, not to speak of its emergence as the Moon myth of the 
Dark God. 


If what has been said above is valid for a better comprehension of the 
early history of dance in the Western civilization,” we can have little doubt 
of its pertinence and relevance to the Indian context. The coexistence of 
many stages of human development has been much commented upon, and 
needs no restatement. What is perhaps stil] not sufficiently understood is 
that the study of ethnology (or cultural anthropology) and art can become 
a study of prehistory, and the findings of prehistory can ensure a better 
understanding of all that we understand by the popular term ‘tribal and 
folk dance’ in India. 


Although in the Indian context the few but significant survivals of 
Cave paintings do not belong strictly to the prehistoric period (as they are 
all Jate), they nevertheless, belong to the family of stone-age paintings in 
other parts of the world. These paintings have an ‘ethos’ which links them to 
the similar art in Europe (i.e. the Aurignacian and Magdalenian cultures) 
which possibly preceded them by many centuries. Be that as it may, they 
represent for us the specimens of the art of the hunter, the bowman, the 
fisherman, the tool-maker, the cultivator and the metal-worker. Without 
going into heated controversies between the prehistorians and the archaeo- 
logists,? we can look at these paintings as a powerful expression of early 
man’s concern with the movement of the body and his awareness of a re- 
lationship between man and both time and space. We may also examine these 
paintings as pertinent to the later developments of both schematic painting 
and choreographical patterns of dance in India. Their relevance to an under- 
standing of the living continuities in several parts of India is self-evident. 


The paintings which belong to this early phase (even if they belong in 
archaeological terms to a later period) have been found in the Adamgarh 
quarry shelter near Hoshangabad, and in about fifty shelters in the Mahadeo 
Hills lying around Pachmarhi. Besides, these are the sites of Singhanpur and 
Kabra Pahar, formerly part of Raigarh State, now in Madhya Pradesh. 
Other shelters are at Likhunia, Kohbar, Mahraria, Bijaygarh along the 
Bhaldario river in the Son Valley in Mirzapur, and at Mankipur in Banda 
district. Since 1972 excavations have been going on in the important site of 
Bhimbetka which lies between Obaidullaganj (Hirania) and Barkheda in 
Madhya Pradesh.* During the last five years a few more sites in the same 


*Near Bhopal, 
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hill range have been explored. Amongst these is the site near Shahganj 
Ghat, Amargarh, near Naganpur, and Chuna Pani, south of Bhimbetka. 


Although Prof. Wakankar* has now suggested a chronology based on 
Cl4 dating, the matter is still open to discussion. He places the upper 
palaeolothic cultures of Kaimur, Bhimbetka, Maharashtra and Andhra 
between 10,000 and 20,000 B.C. and the mesolithic period between 7,000 
and 10,000 B.C. in the sites of Afghanistan and Kaimur ranges. This is 
usually considered the golden age of rock paintings and engravings. If we 
agree with this dating, the cave paintings would be coeval with the site of 
Cogul (Spain), etc. in Europe. Other Indian prehistorians, however, have 
seriously questioned this sequence. All that we may say in the light of the 
divergent views of prehistorians on the subject is that these specimens of 
rock paintings, rubbed specimens of ruddle (haematite), bruisings and 
engravings present a fascinating record of hunting, battle scenes, birds and 
animals, human relationships, totems of ritual and fertility and, finally, 
a love for music and dance. Many scholars® have dwelt at length on these 
rock-cut drawings and engravings, and it is not necessary for us to go over 
this ground again. As in the paintings of Cogul, one overwhelming impres- 
sion is that of rhythmic movement. Alongside, is the impression that these 
paintings had the dual purpose of fulfilling man’s innate desire for self- 
expression and utilizing these paintings for rituals before or after the hunt. 
In short, the dance and the painting were directly related to life-function. 
This phenomenon is still evident in the artistic expression of the societies of 
hunters and cultivators. Art and function or work are not dissociated from 
each other, they are aspects of the same life-concerns. 


All the cave shelters of India (whatever may be the actual date of the 
paintings) reflect the early man’s preoccupation with the daily functions of 
life. Also an awareness of ‘consecrating space’ (or an area) is evident in 
most of these paintings. Magic and charm are infused into the life-functions, 
and thus begin the artistic expressions which are integral to fertility rites. 
The caves of Raigrah and Pachmarhi present a graphic picture of animal 
life, particularly the elephant, hare, stag and bison. Besides, they capture in 
line and minimal colours many aspects of human life, other than the hunt, 
including scenes of domestic life, totems, worship symbol and occasions of 
dance and music. All these paintings are significant for a study of movement 
patterns. What we call ‘art-dance’ developed undoubtedly from this first 
awareness of movement in space, whether it was in the context of hunt or 


any other aspect of life. 


An examination of the evidence brought forth by the prehistorians and 
archaeologists is enough to lead us to the conclusion that the music and 
dance scenes of these paintings can be considered as a distinct category. 
Indeed Dr. Jagdish Gupta devotes a whole chapter to these in his work 
on prehistoric painting in India.‘ 
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We select only a few examples which are pertinent to a study of the 
tribal and folk traditions of Indian dance. Although it is true that the rock- 
cut paintings of Hoshangabad contain no scenes which are perhaps directly 
related to music and dance, there are many which revolved around the 
hunt (Fig. 1). In one magnificent scene, there are a group of archers each 
with a bow and a number of arrows. The four figures are in a formation 
suggestive of the dance. Each single figure has an individual style and there 
are no repetitions. Also it will be obvious that there is a progressive deve- 
lopment of movement of the lower limbs. In the first figure there is only a 
limited elevation from the ground and the knee of one leg is lifted to the 
level of the waist. The second figure is more suggestive of movement and 
the torso is in a state of tension. The two figures together from a pair and 
appear to depict two moments of the same sequence. The other two figures 
comprise the second pair, and this time the position of the lower limbs is 
reversed. The knee of one leg is bent and the foot of this leg very clearly 
holds the weight of the body; the other leg is free to move in space. In one, 
this free leg is extended back and is held at the level of the knee; in the 
other (the extreme right figure) it is extended backward with greater force 
and the foot is almost at the level of the hips. The torso is pushed forward 
to provide the balance. It will be observed that these figures exhibit a 
remarkable understanding of the laws of movement in the act of shooting 
an arrow. Perhaps this awareness gave rise to a whole series of movements in 
the formalized language of dance. All these movements draw their inspiration 
from the use of bows and arrows and other weapons. Bharata speaks of the 
alidha and pratyalidha postures for the release of missiles. The cave pain- 
tings are a forerunner of this formal language of art. 


Besides, the drawings are important from another point of view. Each 
of these archers obviously wears a mask or headgrear, a feature which still 
survives in many tribal dances. The movements of Chhadiya dancers of 
Narendrapura district, Orissa, are the closest survivals of such protohistoric 
dance forms, and each anticipates later trends in art dances. The Chhadiya 
dancers, however, do not wear masks. Other interesting parallel examples 
of warriors (Fig. 1A and Fib. 1B) can be seen in Adamgarh, and 
Imali Khoa in Pachmarhi. 


The bow and the arrow is the first primitive weapon. The sword and 
shield are the next. The appearance of the sword and shield indicates 4 
different stage of man’s social development, where metal appears. The 
famous riders from Hoshangabad (Fig. 2) are indicative of this stage, both 
on account of the sword and shield, and the presence of horse. The sense 
‘of drama is impressive in this drawing: the horses and men are all captured 
in a dynamic moment of action. While the hourse and rider on the extreme 
right are comparatively static, the warrior in the middle is certainly 1n @ 
moment of action. The other two horses and riders (on the extreme right) 
again suggest a progressive acceleration of movement. The sword and shiel 
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dances are known to all parts of India and constitute an important category 
of dances, both at the rural and urban level. They are an important aspect 
of the pre-Vaisnava dances of Manipur. The Kalari exercises, incorporated 
in Kathakali, are the very base of at least two if not all the three Chhau 
forms. The Pari-khanda exercises of Seraikala Chhau and Mayurabhanja 
Chhau are well known. The antiquity of these can be traced back to these 
examples in line and colour. The central figure of our panel (Fig. 2) once 
again exhiibts a sensitive understanding of the motor actions. The presence 
of the pratyalidha and the particular position of the arms with one hand 
holding the sword and the other a shield are typical of most of the 
war dances and are still extant. From these various movements of actual 
function, emerge the several weapon dances, or martial drill dances obtain- 
ed in many parts of India. One could go further and deduce, although some- 
what hesitantly, that it was the careful observation of such movements 
which gave rise to a number of stylized gaits and walking styles codified in 
the Natyasastra under the categories of the sthanas, caris and gatis. Styliza- 
tion of movement emerged from a study of nature, animals and human 
movement. In fact, had they been an arbitrary set of movements, their vali- 
dity may have been lost in the subsequent centuries. Many conjectures have 
been made on the identity of these warriors and the date of these paintings,” 
and even if they belong to the period between the Sth and 10th centuries 
A.D., they are valuable for studying the movements in Indian dance, which 
developed from warfare and wielding of weapons. 


From Pachmarhi (Jambudvipa) comes yet another interesting scene 
which can be interpreted either as a scene of warfare or that of athletics. 
Dr. Jagdish Gupta considers it a scene of warfare. Each of the figures (Fig. 
3) is holding a circular object, may be a ball or a stone, and appears to be 
in readiness to throw it in space. The lower limb movements are close 
parallels to those of the Hoshangabad archers (Fig. 1). It is clear that the 
painters of Pachmarhi were equally aware of natural kinesthetics. The 
awareness of movement is so keen that we could indeed identify this as a 
dance scene rather than a scene of warfare. A less naturalistic scene comes 
from the same site, from Imali Khoha (Fig. 3A). There is a greater degree 


of stylization here. 


From Singhanpur come important hunt scenes. One of these (Fig. 4) 
shows a number of persons trying to encircle an animal. The animal figure 
of this painting and the same in other paintings at the site are reminiscent 
of similar paintings in Australia and the La Cabellas shelters of Spain.® 
While the formations are different, the distribution of space and the confron- 
tation of man and animal reflect a similar awareness of movement. This 
example from Singhanpur perhaps predates the examples from Hoshangabad 
and is important for understanding the choreographical patterns of many 
dances of India, which draw their inspiration from the hunt. Chief amongst 
these are the variety of dances of several Naga communities in north-eastern 
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India. The formations of such dance evolved directly out of the movements 
involved in hunting. In fact, many dances in India, which today centre 
around agricultural functions, continue to adhere to the movement patterns 
which were originally associated with the hunt. The breaking up of the 
party into several small groups which later make a single formation of a 
circle or a square is a common feature of many of these dances. 


As has been pointed out above, the activity of the hunt itself leads to many 
rites and rituals. Scenes of ritual and of ‘consecrated space’ and ‘consecrat- 
ed persons’ for a particular occasion are many. A signficant example of 
consecrated space comes from Mirzapur (Fig-5). Here four figures are seen 
within the space of a rectangle.® Three others stand outside the rectangular 
space. The two groups constitute clearly differentiated units of a single 
composition. The lower limbs of men in both the groups are in a formed 
position. We do not often encounter this stance in the later India sculpture 
or painting. Although the relationship of the four within the enclosed space 
is loose, the two figures amongst the three outside the enclosed space have 
a close relationship with interlocked hands. The frills and the decorations 
around the enclosed space make it clear that the area was something . 
special or consecrated, and that this was the forerunner of some kind of 
vedika where ceremonies were held. The movements of the three outside 
are freer and they are obviously observers and not participants in the ritual. 
Conventions of ‘conscecrating space’ are found in all early civilisations, 
where both physical time and space are consecrated and sanctified for the 
duration of the ritual. Continuities of this approach are seen in many parts of 
India both at the tribal and the agricultural level. The vedic ritual itself 
began by locating an appropriate place and then consecrating it for the 
ritual of the yajna. There are vague suggestions of this conception in this 
scene. Circumscribing an area with magical charms and incantations is 
widely known. Perhaps what is not often recognised is that by ‘consecrating 
space’ man was establishing a new relationship with the cosmos and the 
macrocosm. Also the interlocking of the hands is an important aspect of 
many collective dances of India and other countries. The holding of hands 
and the interlocking of arms are an almost universal phenomenon. In India, 
it is known to some tribal and rural communities and not to others. The 
Nagas, Khasis, and Garos do not exhibit interlocking patterns; in Central 
India and Himachal Pradesh they are popular. 


Besides collective ritual, there is the depiction of a single human 
being adorned ritualistically, which recalls the dances of exorcism and 
trance known to all parts of India. In these dances, the person serving 4S 
the medium is decorated with flowers, beads and sometimes horned head- 
gear. An important example of this comes from Bori I, Pachmarhi, where 
a man is shown complete (Fig. 6) with a honeycombed headgear and adort- 
ments held in either hand.?° Dr. Gupta identifies the adornments as honey- 
combs on account of their distinctive feature of points and dots. While it 
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may be difficult to conclude whether these dots and streamers represent 
honeycombs, it is clear that the portraiture is of a human being who is adorn- 
ed for a special ritual. Again, for an identification of this figure we have to 
observe the varied ritualistic practices which are found in the villages and 
tribal areas in India—ranging from the Marias, Gonds, Koyas to the Kargam 
dancers of Tamil Nadu and the Bhoota worshipping Kolams of Turu land 
and the Tiyattam and Teriyattam worshippers of Kerala. Adornments of 
horns, beads, flowers, vegetable stems, coconut and bamboo shoots are 
common. The origins of these ritual practices are variously dated and all 
belong roughly to the historic period. The evidence of this prehistoric 
figure suggests links with an antiquity which can be traced back to 
prehistoric India. The present figure is closest to the Kavadi of South India. 


Another interesting example of a consecrated figure comes from 
Hoshangabad (Adamgarh). Etched in Ochre, this figure represents another 
kind of ritualistic practice, where the consecrated person is adorngd with 
vegetables, creepers and the like (Fig. 7). Students of dance are familiar with 
such adornments in many ritualistic dances. Several types of Kargam 
practices and the holding of ritual objects in the Chhau forms must be 
traced to these early beginnings. : 


We must pause here to refer also to the abstract symbols which appear 
in these paintings. While the history of signs and symbols is a field in itself 
and cannot be discussed in detail here, it is important to. bear in mind that 
the abstract geometrical designs—the signs and symbols of these prehistoric 
paintings—have a close connection with the development of motifs in Indian 
art, be it in architecture, sculpture, music or dance. Although some of these 
are universal and are found in many other early civilisations, their integrat- 
ed use in all the arts and their sustained continuity in wall paintings, floor 
designs, decorations of hands with henna (Lawsonia inermist) or mehendi, 
and their use as choreographical motifs in dance are perhaps peculier to 
India. 


No study of the Indian arts would be meanginful and complete without 
reference to the significant part played by these motifs in all artistic 
creations. Here we can briefly refer to the concrete motifs of tree and man 
or woman, the abstract motifs of the circle with a centre, the concentric 
circles, the triangle and the design which is generally identified as the 
svastika. It is significant that the intertwined serpent so pervasive in Indian 
sculpture and significant in ritual as the nagamandala in all parts of India 
(it is found in Manipur, Kerala, Karnataka, etc.) is totally absent in these 
Paintings!" The circle and the intersecting vertical and horizontal lines 
(suggestive of the svastika) are more frequent. Rows of men and women 
in straight lines and diagonals are also seen. If we correlate these with the 
motifs which we see in wall paintings and in floor decorations of different 
Parts of India, we shall be convinced of the remarkable resemblance be ¢- 
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ween this prehistoric past and contemporary practice. While it may not be 
possible to trace an unbroken continuity, it is evident that the present-day 
conventions recall these early manifestations of abstract designs. A detailed 
study of these, even within the periphery of the dance, is, however, outside 
the purview of the present study. 


Amongst the music and dance scenes proper there are many which are of 
great significance from the point of view of tribal and folk dances of India. 
They cannot be directly linked with the traditions of dance mentioned in 
literary works ranging from the Vedas to the Puranas but nevertheless they 
are the precursors of the concept of the pindi-bandha (collective dance 
compositions) found in the Natyasastra. 


Dr. Gordon, Ghosh and Dr. Jagdish Gupta list many such dance 
scenes#” from different parts of India. As has been mentioned above, the 
Pachmarhi specimens contain the most prolific depictions of music and 
dance. The site of Mori in Chambal Valley is a close second. In these dance 
scenes we find solo, duet and group dances, sometimes only of men or 
women, sometimes mixed. They are usually in straight lines but there is 
evidence of curves also. No complete circular dance has been depicted. 
Musical instruments range from a variety of percussion instruments such 
as dhol mrdanga and even a precursor of damru, to wind instruments which 
recall the contemporary sing hbaja, algoja and the turhi, and finally, to 
bowed stringed instruments with single and multiple strings (Fig. 9A). 
An examination of the lines and stances reveals an awarencess of movement 
in space through the articulation of the lower and the upper limbs. While 
the torso and the head are represented as separate units, they are mostly 
static single units of the body without the possibility of dynamic movement. 
The lower limbs are used in a variety of ways. There is a frontal vertical 
movement and movements which emerge from flexing the knee. In a few 
scenes, particularly from Baniyabari in Pachmarhi, there is suggestion of 
elevation and release from the ground.!* In another scene from 
Nimbhubhoja in Pachmarhi, we find two warriors (Fig. 8) in a movement 
of battle, one figure is portrayed anticipating a kuncita karana of the 
Natyasastra™ in a halfkneeling position. The flexed knee and the extended 
leg is indicative of a fairly advanced state of consciously evolving patterns 
of movement. Square or rectangular positions of the lower limbs akin to 
the open grand plie, leading to the mandala sthana, are also in evidence. 
The treatment of the upper limbs also exhibits the same awareness of move- 
ment (Fig. 9). They are seen extended horizontally in some, f! rontally/straight 
in others, and held at the waist in others with a marked elbow flexion. The 
use of the diagonal is also in evidence in a few paintings, a common feature 
of dance sculpture of the historical period. There is an impression of vitality 
and vigour and an unmistakable ability of capturing the kinetic rhythm. 


For obvious reasons it is not possible to analyse these interesting 
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examples of dance and music in detail. We have restricted ourselves to a few 
illustrations of collective dance from two different areas, namely Pachmarhi 
in Madhya Pradesh and Mori in Chambal. 


On the ceiling of the Baniyabari cave in Pachmarhi is seen a collec- 
tive dance (Fig. 10). Five dancers stand in a row with interlocked arms. 
The arms are interlocked at the shoulder level.17 The two dancers on either 
side give a sense of symmetry with a flexed knee and an extended leg. The 
two dancers in the middle (second and third from the left) describe a slight 
elevation from the ground by the raising of one foot; another dancer, second - 
from the right, stands in an open, erect position. Although Dr. Gupta identi- 
fies the second and third dancers as females, their sex is not evident in the 
line drawing. What he identifies as breasts may well be the swellings of 
their scarves or other garments. The interlocking of arms is an important 
feature of dance and we can again recall many dances of Central India, 
in which the interlocked arms play an important role. The Mori rock shelters 
of Madhya Pradesh present another type of group dance: in this, the princi- 
ple of foreshortening as opposed to elongation of the Pachmarhi drawings 
is followed. Here, yet another pattern of interlocking is seen (Fig.11). The 
arms interlock at the waist level and an interesting geometrical pattern in 
space is in evidence. There is also a leader of the dance with an ornate crown 
or headgear. The dancers wear fuller garments reaching to their knees.** 
Although the lower limbs do not move so freely, the rhythm of the dance 
is suggested through the interlocked arms. These collective dances, with 
the distinguishing feature of interlocked arms and hands, are strongly 
reminiscent of the tribal dances of the Hos, Santhals, Oraons of Bihar, 
and the Gonds and Marias of Madhya Pradesh. Today, we attribute this 
characteristic feature to the institution of the Dhumukuria or the Ghotul, 
but whether or not this existed in prehistoric India, the artistic motif is 
common to all contemporary tribal dances and is eloquently depicted in 
prehistoric rock paintings. 


Our third example is of an even larger group,’® obviously a hunting 
dance in an open space (Fig. 11A). The scene from Mori in Chambal depicts 
two groups, one in the foreground comprising of twenty-eight dancers with 
a leader adorned with feathers and a second smaller group in the back- 
ground. A third group of six dancer-hunters is seen at the centre: one figure 
holds a bow and arrow; the others have interlocked hands. The row of 
dancers in the foreground is shown in a curve slightly serpentine but without 
any specific choreographical pattern. The occasion of the hunt is obvious. 
It is, however, puzzling not to find the representation of any circular dances 
in these paintings. 


Close parallels to these hunt scenes of Mori in Chambal are the hunt 
scenes of Bhimbetka (Fig. 12) identified by Prof.!Wakankar as early mesoli- 
thic.2° These drawings are like match-stick notation of movement and are 
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interesting for the variety of movement patterns they capture through an 
amazing economy of line. Notice, for example, the group of three on the 
extreme right corner below: the central figure is quite obviously a chief, 
and the other two are his lieutenants. The sense of power this figure conveys 
is achieved through the erect posture and vertical lines. In contrast, a sense 
of action and movement is conveyed by the figure on the left. This is achiev- 
ed through the curvilinear treatment of the torso, and the forking of the 
legs. A formation of hunters is in the central panel: the stance of each hunter 
is different and the group forms an interesting ensemble. The living parallels 
to such compositions can be easily detected in many tribal dances of India. 
Interesting are the headgears also, which are reminiscent of the headgears 
of the Gonds of Madhya Pradesh (Fig. 12A, B & C). Interlocked arms are 
characteristic of other scenes from Bhimbetka. 


Of great significance are the masked human figures from Bhimbetka 
(Fig. 13).21 All these are the counterparts of the ritual dancers of Pachmarhi 
and Mori. Of particular interest to ethnographers (Fig. 13A) and dance- 
historians would be the drawings of Prof. Wakankar (Fig. IV-A-9). Here 
is a man with a number of ghatas one balanced on top of the other. We 
are all familiar with the significance of the ghata in Indian life and art at 
all levels. It becomes the symbol of fertility and plenty—the purnaghata—in 
Indian art, and represents Sakti in styles like Bhavai and Chhau. Its appear- 
ance in the cave paintings of Bhimbetka gives us an insight into these 
common ritual practices of folk dances of India. All the other masked 
figures of this site are also relevant to a study of contemporary tribal and 
folk dances and artistic motifs which shape the ‘great tradition’ of Indian art. 


The domestic scenes from Bhimbetka present another fascinating 
picture. One drawing has been identified as an amorous couple.”* This is 
a remarkable example of a highly developed sense of movement. The two 
figures are interlocked with a rare sophistication (Fig. 14), recalling the 
achievements of a Klee or a Miro. Attention of the viewers is immdeiately 
drawn to the elevated leg of one figure which is supported by the flexed 
leg of the other. Although tribal dance does not present us with an evidence 
of such couple-dancing, Indian art presents an almost unbroken continuum 
of such couples in the maithun or other motifs. 


Finally, there is a group which has been identified as children playing. 
This is another match-stick drawing which we could easily consider as man’s 
early efforts at rotating movements. Whether children or men, the figures 
are either running or dancing. The first of these obviously holds a musical 
instrument, and the third, again, is a central figure, powerful and erect. 
The principle of one foot holding the weight and the other free to move 10 
space is fundamental to this drawing as it is to practically all the Indian 
dances. The same principle is followed in the depiction of dance in Indian 
sculpture and painting of later times. All these are related to development 
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in other parts of the world, particularly in West Asia. This particular group 
recalls the dancing groups from the Negev desert, in which several men 
are seen dancing to a tambourine being played by a seated man.?* 


The few selective eramples from the numerous rock paintings will 
make it clear that ‘movement’ or “Dance’ was a primary concern of this 
society. It will also be clear that dance was integral to many life-functions 
particularly hunting. The making of pictures might have had the dual 
purpose of serving a ritualistic function as well as fulfilling an aesthetic 
urge. These specimens also tell us of the antiquity of the mask and the 
impulse for impersonalization or depersonalization. This deduction can be 
made from a study of the Indian, European and African examples.** Further, 
the consecration of space and the consecration of particular individuals 
for ritual purposes were widely prevalent. This is borne out by the Mirzapur 
example and those from Mori, Bori and Bhimbetka. The first tells us of the 
beginning of the concepts a ‘consecrating space’ where physical space 
becomes symbolic of cosmic space. The second set of examples tells us of 
the incipient seeds of all that we know of the traditions of consecrating the 
body of an individual so that he or she becomes the medium of communi- 
cation between the divine and the mundane, or acquires ‘divinity’ or sacred- 
ness for the duration of the ritual. These paintings are a significant clue to 
an understanding of a number of ritual practices in India, both in the distant 
past and immediate present. As pointed out earlier, the evidence of 
prehistory is a co-ordinate in our understanding of the ethnology and 
anthropology of the living survivals and continuities in Indian art forms 


and religious rituals. 


The paintings are a revealing record of man’s keen awareness of cor- 
poral movements. The laws of kinesthetics are hardly ever erred against, 
and we discern here a variety of movement patterns which continue to have 
meaning and significance. Chief amongst these is the understanding of the 
relationship between ‘man’ and ‘earth’ and ‘man’ and ‘sky’ or the space 
above and around him. The paintings reflect an awareness of man in relation 
to the earth and there is no imaginative flight into space without a tacit 


assertion of the earth principle. 


Further, in terms of the limbs of the human body, these paintings 
tell us of an informed understanding of the joints of the body and of the 
aesthetic possibilities of articulating the limbs from the fulcrum points. 
The knee and elbow joints play an important part. In all the figures, with 
the leg extension or flexion, the knee is given significance as an important 
intermediary point. This fundamental understanding of the human body 
naturally gives rise to a continuity in certain types of locomotions. Hence 
it is not surprising that while prescribing a movement like alidha, Bharata 
was not inventing an arbitrary language of art; he was only recognizing 
and, thus, codifying a natural act. The beginnings of the alidha and pratya- 
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lidha—two fundamental sthanas—have to be sought in these early paintings 
and in the act of shooting an arrow. Similarly, the conscious effort to show 
tension and expansion through the use of the torso is fundamental to the 
arts, because they are basic physical reflex actions.?® 


The varied movements of the limbs give rise to cadences, and these 
in turn flower into group formations with many interesting choreographical 
patterns. While the erect figure and the figures in incipient crude alidha 
sthana are almost universal, the formations are varied. A popular feature 
of the Indian scenes, in contrast to the European scenes, is the frequent 
appearance of the interlocked hands or arms. In the European examples, 
the relationship is largely loose and there. is hardly any contact of one 
body with another.*¢ In the Indian exaples, the interlocking of hands and 
arms is a distinctive feature. The survivals of these patterns are seen in many 
tribal dances, but particularly in those of the Central Indian tribes, such 
as the Hos, the Oraons and the Marias and finally the Santhals. These 
formations perhaps gave rise to a class of movements which Bharata terms 
as pindibandha and includes the presentation of these in the preliminaries 
of the play, namely the purvaranga. Although the exact contours of the 
gradual development of these patterns into a grammar of art cannot be 
traced with our present state of knowledge, the pictorial evidence opens a 
new possibility of exploration. If tribal myths and legends gave rise to many 
iconographical forms of Hindu deities, it is not surprising that prehistoric 
patterns of movement and tribal dancing should contribute significantly 
to the evolution of a grammar of classical art. 


Another motif which should stimulate further investigation is the 
apprearance of one man surrounded by women, which occurs in Spain?’ 
and elsewhere. The motif reappears in Indian painting of the historical 
period and suggests many pauranic myths and legends. 


An interesting negative observation which must be made in this context 
is an extremely rare presence of the motif of the circle. The historians of 
dance movement and observers of contemporary dance-culture will tell us 
of the pervasiveness of this motif in all group dancing. So far, we have come 
across only a solitary example in an engraved cup depicting a phallic rain- 
dance of the Hopis, in the Ethnographical Museum, Berlin.28 We cannot 
conclude anything from the absence of this motif in Indian examples. Yet, 
it may not be presumptuous to speculate that the circle was a later develop- 
ment in the Indian context. This, however, is nothing more than a tentative 
deduction from the evidence so far examined. 


Our last observation relates to the geometrical motifs which appear 
in the schematic and stylized paintings. Here several geometrical motifs 
appear: the straight line, the diagonal, the semicircle, the square and the 
rectangle; but hardly ever the spiral or the intertwined serpent, or a figure 
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PREHISTORIC PAINTINGS 


of eight. This last one, however, assumes great importance in the period 
which follows immediately. 


We must, however, reiterate that although many of these paintings 


may belong to a much later period of history, they belong in ethos, tone and 
temper to the large family of palaeolithic and mesolithic cultures in other 
parts of the world.?® 
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Gordon op. cit., Vol. ii, 662; Gupta, op. cit., 436. 

Vatsyayana Kapila, Tradition of Indian Folk Dance, 28, 29. 

Memoirs of Archaeological Survey of India, no. 24, 1932; Archaeology in India, 
1950; and Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1956-1961. 

Gupta, op. cit. Hlustrations 387ff. 

Ibid., Sec. 8, pl. viii, Fig. 1, 394. 

Ibid., 383-384. 

Ibid., Sec. 8, pl. v. fig. 1, for horizontal extensions; pl. iii, fig. 2, for sideways move- 
ment; pl. ix, fig. 1, for flexed arms and pl. vii, figs. 1 & 2 for flexed arms. 

Ibid., 390, pl. iv, fig. 1. 

Ibid., fig. 2. 

Ibid., 381 and pl. vi on 392 after Wakankar; see his ‘Painted Rock Shelters of India. 
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20. Wakankar, Bhimbetka (op. cit.), Fig. 5. 
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Ibid., fig. 6, compare with masked dancers La Mola Remigia shelter E. Spain, 
(Gasulla Gorge); Broderick, op. cit., pl. 6. 

Ibid., Wakankar, fig. 7(i) and (v). 

Ibid., fig. 7(v). Carel J. Du Ry. Art of the Ancient Near and Middle East, Abrams, 
Illustrations, 30 & 31. 

See Sachs; op. cit., pl. i of Paleolithic Mask Dancers from the Cavern of Teyjat 
Dordogne and Cavetn of Trios Freres, Arieges. 

Broderick, op. cit., pl. 32, pl. 36, 37 and 38 from Libya and Spain, as also pl. 39, 
The movement is almost universal. 

Ibid., pl. 43, of a Mantis Dance from South Africa and pl. 46 from Leopard’s Ravine, 
South West Africa. 

Sachs, op. cit., pl. i, from Cogul. 

Ibid., pl. 6. 

For a general narration of the art of the period see History of Mankind, Unesco, 
vol. i 187-214. 

Also see Walter, Torbreigge, Prehistoric European Art, Abrams, dancing human 
figures in bird costume, rock drawing, Kallasangen, Bottna Bohustan, Sweden, 
125 (belonging to Bronze age) and ritual dancer in ceremonial costume from 
Jarrestad, Sweden, 126. 


